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| being able to get the main-sheet aft as soon as’ M. You know, they puthis body into a coffin, 
ae aoe _______ | necessary, on account of'a small line getting into and carried it to the burying ground; and there 
A SEAMAN’S DREAM. | the main-boom tackle-block, which prevented the they lowered it down into the grave, and covered 

From Capt. Morrell’s Narrative, just published. — being overhauled; — oe t gr short it all over with earth. 
I had not slept a wink the two preceding | and cross-head sea in the bows, which deadened| R. Yes, mother, and I went the other day to 


; ae } the vessel’s head-way before she came to the wind, } little Williams orave 
nights, and was now nearly exhausted by fatigue | ‘ »|see little Williams grave. I love to go there 


Se she got stern-way upon her, and began to fall off.) and think ab i ri > ery ‘= 
and watchfulness. At midnight, therefore, hav- ek , l “ie "T oxclai }- about him, only it makes me cry, some 
: : Pie : : <eep the helm hard a-port! exclaimed, | times. The grass now has grown all over his 
ing renewed my injunctions of caution to the | f i . | ew of the | sonia Sg. 

'as for the first time my eye caught a view of the’ grave, and there is a white stone at one end of 


SS ee a i | breakers, under our lee. ‘* Brace the head-yards ‘it. with his name on it, and it tells how old 
§ a.presentimen “ : Yi aback! Down main-sail! U p headsail, with he was when he died 
temporary, I merely threw a mat on the cabin floor . » ° “ ! z é . 
ead lay Deets chi Cheee 1 eeee EE te | sheets to windward!” ‘These orders were obeyed; .M. When William Baker died, his body was 
“ : |as rapidly as they were given; and the Antarctic | put intothe grave, but his soul was not. Your 


disturbed slumber, which was very far from being | : : ; : : ; 
iaaiiien Ste tadiie sienna ‘, ie Che teen began to fall off very fast, with rapid stern-way | body, Robert, will be put into the grave, when 
‘ates a he ra peers Ma but i Keahtene art | “Po” her, so that the sea was coming in on both you die, but your soul will not. 

Pp : 8 pe. ) P quarters. The head-yards were braced aback as; R. Will my soul live, mother, after my body 
was still actively employed in the duties of the ; ; eae e : ? ’ 
duh.  Ganitinn 5 anil aadteieahia tien f diffi | long as possible, without springing them, and the | is dead? 

eck, onfused and undefinable images of diffi- |) wy cails were run down tl enttl fused | iis . - ‘ 
culties and dangers flitted across my imagination, | #@@4-sails were run down the moment they refused} M. Robert, your soul will never die. Your 
sing ie y o >| to lie aback any longer. The instant the square- | body will die, and be laid in the erave. and turn 
and in a few minutes I passed through weeks and sails began to fill ‘the yards were iain alee to iout But your soul will ever li It will 
: 4 Meat i z , i st. your ill never die. wi 
months of fruitless toils, strange incidents, and round in a moment; and before the Antarctic | live always. 


unheard of disasters. : | 
. : adway y Wa e 1 , 
At lensth the broken fracments of a trazical | gathered any headway, the wind was about on | RR. I do not understand you, mother. 


| = ” bs Pe , ° 
, ; es | point off the larbord quarter. The mainsail was| MM. Look here, Robert, I will make as man 
re see - d, and the visions of | PO'™. Cee ‘ ‘wes a Se 
picture seemed to be re-united, s 0 | now instantly set, and the vessel began to gather | marks on this slate as there are days in one year. 





my fancy assumed some orderly arrangement. I : ! 
y oy 7" 5 2 a little head-way. As she came-to, the head-' There I have made the marks. Now, do vou 
was sailing on an unknown coast, by moonlight, : r : OF) 
P . . : yards were kept pointed to the wind, and all count them. 
running before a gentle breeze, with every inch ‘Lente. emesk tee at de Nenehatatek| Tt tundé. enter. cod d r 
. a . a a ai~ . ‘« > 
of canvass extended. Every thing wore a sombre . P : P peta a ae ee ee oe 


|liards of the headsails; and by the time the ves- | dred and sixty-five. 


and melancholy appearance—the moon even ek : : Ale 
seemed to look down upon me in pity, and the sel had come-to, within eight points of the wind,| MM. That is right, there are three hundred and 


. alt ‘the headsails were on her, and she was jumping | sixty-five days in one year. If I was to make as 
= a athe cag eon ol ee from one sea toanother, at the rate of eight miles | a sical sein they all would be two years. 
all aus: The deck was running with blood, — with dh pangs am 1 ‘lot | Now, suppose, I was to fill all the slate full of 
and the idea now flashed across my mind that all | | = 3 a vaeee Oe toca. fl somal marks on both sides, how many years, do you 

iad tis eet tonleee tate boat schooner, of seventy-erght feet keel, in a ten- , suppese they all would make? 
oe ‘eas Teeaaell d y »Y i t Y | knot breeze, gained more than twice her length; R&R. I do not know, mother. Perhaps the y 
situation was lonely an reary mie es ig off-shore; and the man at mast-head said that} would make as many as ten years. 
and I longed to hear the var tag ~— rye.4 when the helm was first put down, the vessel! MM. Well, they would,—about that. Now, 
- we a eee _ nid ae — A ow was nearer the breakers than when she had the | suppose, I was to fill ten slates full, how many 
me without sound ona a a a wind on the other quarter, and began to crawl | years would that make? 
ae, Se ae oe he ar 4 vi il off-shore. The breakers were running about! R. One hundred, mother, because ten tens 
moments, he suddenly turned ote at twenty fect high, and there was no land in sight | make one hundred. 

a ee ‘With from the masthead. No other step which could; ™. Suppose this room was full of slates, as 
his aks “ea pce ype wel in the iia possibly be taken would have saved the beautiful | full as it could hold, one piled on the top of another, 
_ dag i | Desks ented ie 6 Antarctic from shipwreck. She was saved, and every slate was full of marks, and every mark 
hel eggs aaa yay’ ' At the very crisis of our fate, my wife came made one year;—how many years would they 
~ a oo oo “" oe Reed ad on deck and asked me if I would have my hat!—/ all make? 
udhite tn den tthe oiah an time to oe Happily for her, she knew not, at that moment,| R. Oh! I do not know, mother, I could not 
th t tline cian Ole dias tak tens that we were all tottering on the extreme verge | count them. 
nrg frichtfal 2 fit ° od ® ous wel of destruction’s precipice. It was the tender of- | M. Suppose every room in this house was full 
whieh 4 a ‘ dit ape ps Suen then cian ficiousness of an affectionate, devoted wife, but of slates, all covered with marks; and every house 
M Hur oe _ aa ame ieahent taldel wn at such a crisis inconceivably mal-apropos. My }in this town full of them, and you should carry 
Pci case Mite Me og fi y ia tee ' d reply was short and not sweet:—‘‘ Go below, in- | them all into a large field, and pile them all, one 
2 ee oe a sneliasiende Ohi. sccaltva stantly, my dear, or I shall be compelled to | on the top of another;—how many years would 
the forcastle, and in a moment more all hands were have you taken from my presence by force !””| they all make? 
- on “A = a —. — nen = From that moment I saw her no more, nor was| RR, Oh! mother, nobody could tell. It would 
a ss ete : hye ord ee yond = there a word spoken on board, among thirty-four | take you all your life to count them. 
eye pall PP seo Pe oe “| men, excepting by myself and the first officer,| MM. Well, my son, your soul will live as many 
Thad not yet seen the breakers myself; but I until the Antarctic was safe, aging Nee td | years as allthe marks, on all the slates, would 
perceived that every one of the crew had gazed in from the frothy and noisy rage of the boisterous | make. 























that direction as they came upon‘deck, and that enemy. Then we had time to breathe. - aq ae a4 —— _ — Ih will 
. 7 : ; ‘|= — ae . No, Robert, it will not die then. wt 
penetrating ee ra THE NURSERY. (keep on living. It will live as many years again, 
terchange expressions of apprehension, a scene of S06 600 nnn ecsnneue | as all the marks arn td 1 apa es great pile. 
confusion must ensue which would seal the fate 7 s = And then it will not 2 t all cep on living. 
of the Antarctic, and ingulf us all, my wife includ- Mother, Robert, Can you tell me what matter is? It will live a ed ye ile wpe sl the marks ps 
ed, in one common grave. I therefore command-| Robert. Matter is any tiing which I can see, | be on a hundred such piles of slates,—on a thou- 


ed silence, in as stern a voice as I knew how to | hear, taste, smell or touch, sand such piles of slates,—on as sone ouch piles 
assume, and my lungs seldom fail me in cases of} M. Whatis spirit? = ‘ ; rk going laying _ genes Hy gan 
emergency—I threatened with instant death the R. That something within me which thinks, sky, one on the top of another. dnd then your 
first man that spoke a word above his breath abaft | and feels, and knows what is right, and what is soul will not die. It will still keep on living. Your 
the foremast. This had the desired effect; for | Wrong. It has not form, color, sound, taste, | soul will Sas reser. Tt will never, never die. 

the next instant there was nothing to be heard | Smell, hardness, or softness. Youtold me, moth-| R. Oh! mother, mother, how long my soul will 








ae 2 : ws , i i long it will live. But 

but the whistl f th ds and the howl f| er, that it is the same as my soul? live. I cannot think how long it 

the lofty. an saat ate ; see ‘and fifty You remember, Robert, we were talking, where will it live ?—where will it go to, when | I 

fathoms under eaten some days ago, about William Baker. die? Who will take care of my soul? What will 
The vessel was coming to very fast; but not' &. I remember it, mother. ‘it do? Will it keep thinking? Will your soul, 
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and mine, and dear sister Eliza’s go to the same 
place, mother, after we are all dead? Do you 
know? If youdo, dotell me. I wish to know all 
about it very much indeed. Aas 

M. Robert, I am afraid we have not time now. 
But it shall not be long before I will tell you 
about it. You will have a great deal to learn 
about your soul; and about where it is going to, 
after your body is dead and laid in the grave; 
and what you must do, that your soul may be 
happy forever. For remember, your soul will 
sever die. Your soul will live forever. 

Robert then went to bed; but he did not goto 
sicep for some time. He kept thinking about his 
soul, and wondering where it would go to, after 
his body should die, and be laid in the grave. 


now see,”’ he remarked, ‘‘as clear as day, the ers were of opinion it might be a very big house 
ingratitude and baseness with which I treated my | floating on the sea. 


good father, whose heart I almost broke. May 


At length the spectators concluded that this 


God forgive me for it. His refusal to gratify | wonderful object was moving towards the land, 
my unreasonable wishes, was the fruit of love. 1! and that it must be something which possessed life. 
have suffered long and severely for the course I | It was therefore thought proper to put all the In- 


pursued, but I have suffered justly.” 


dians on their guard: and accordingiy they sent 


And now, in conclusion, let the writer request | off a number of runners and watermen to carry 


you, dear children and youth, whenever you sted 
disposed to feel hard toward your parents, because | 


the news to their scattered chiefs, who began to 
arrive in numbers, having viewed the strange ap- 


they do not consent to gratify your wishes on all| pearance, and observed that it was actually 


occasions, fo remember the story of this young man. 
Remember how he felt—how he conducted—and 
what was the result. J. Curtis. 





_BENEVOLENCE. _ 





‘MORALITY. 


i, Written for the Youth’s ‘Companio . 
THE STATE PRISON—No. 3. 

At the close of the last number, it was stated, 
that one more circumstance mentioned by the 
young man in the State Prison, in the sketch 
which he gave of himself to the chaplain, would 
be furnished. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION.—No. 12. 

Mr. Willis,—I have received, through you, the 
following letter, which though too long delayed, I 
will now answer: 

GREENFIELD, ‘ 

Mr W.—I am truly sorry that you are going to 
close your letters respecting the House of Re- 
formation so soon; and as you have permitted 





Near the close of this statement, the young the readers of the Companion to ask you ques- 
man remarked, and with much apparent feeling, tions about it, I should like to ask you, sir, one or 


on the mistaken notions which, when a lad, and 
living at home, he had entertained in regard to 
the feelings of his father towards him, because he 
would not gratify him in all his wishes.—He 
thought, if his father loved him, and had any 
proper regard for his happiness, it would be his 
delight to sce him gratified.—When, therefore, his 
father refused his consent to have him leave the 
school, and goto the Cattle-show;—and when, 
afterwards, other requests, not a whit more rea- 
sonable, were denied, he came to this conclusion, 
that his father was his enemy, and this was one 
reason which led him tothe mad step of leaving 
home, thinking he would find better friends some- 
where else.—The sequel you already know. 

It may perhaps be asked by some, of what 
importance is this circumstance of the narra- 
tive to us?—The writer will tell you why he has 
introduced it. 

Children and youth have many wants;—their 
curiosity is often strongly excited ;—their passions 
are prone to get the better of their reason; and they 
have manifold desires, which they are extremely 
eager to have gratified. Being subjects of pa- 
rental discipline and restraint, and dependent on 
their parents, they are under the necessity very 
oficn, of going to them for the supply of their 
wants and the means of gratifying this curiosity 
and their desires. ‘Thus circumstanced, parents, 
who really love their children, and conscientious- 
ly act for their best good and happiness, find it 
necessary, almost daily, to deny their children 
many things which they ask. This they do for 
the very best reasons. They know that a con- 
trary course would be ruin to those whom they 
love as their very souls, and whom they are 
most sacredly bound to protect and save. Good 
and obedient children, will feel this; and if reason- 
ed with in a discreet and affectionate manner, 
will cheerfully submit. But it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for children, when their parents refuse 
to humor them in all their requests, however wild 
and unreasonable, to make up their minds that 
they are ill-treated, and that their parents are un- 
feeling and have no proper regard to their happi- 
ness. Thus thought the young man in regard to 
his good father. 

But do you think that the father, in this case, 
was unfeeling and an enemy to his child, because 
he refused, under such circumstances, to comply 
with his request?—You all say ‘‘.Vo. The father 
did right. It was the son who was in the wrong.” 


But what says the young man himself on this | 


subject? Does he, now that years have gone 
by, and he has looked back on the manner in 
which his father treated him and the results of his 
own obstinacy and disobedience, think that his 
fether was unkind and unreasonable? ‘‘I can 


\two. Ifthe boys have friends come to see them, 


are they permitted to converse with them? Are 
all put there at the expense of the government? 
If a parent wishes to send his child there for a 
certain length of time, can he come out when the 
time has expired, or must he stay until he has be- 
come a good boy? Iam, sir, affectionately yours, 
A Reader of the Companion. 
ANSWER. 

First.—The last Thursday in each month is ap- 
propriated to the visits of the parents and friends 
of the boys. They converse with them without 
any restraint. But if a person is intoxicated, 








moving towards the entrance of the river or bay. 
They now concluded it to be a remarkably 
large house, in which the Manitto (the Great 
or Supreme Being) himself was present, and 
that he probably was coming to visit them. 

By this time the chiefs were assembled at 
York Island, and deliberating in what manner 
they should receive their Manitto. Every 
measure was taken to be well provided with 
plenty of meat for a sacrifice. The women 
were desired to prepare the best victuals. A 
grand dance was appointed, which, with a sacri- 
fice, it was believed, would not only be agreea- 
ble to the great Being, but would also contri- 
bute to appease him, if angry. The conjurers 
were also set to work to determine what would 
be the result. Distracted between hope and 
fear, they were at a loss what to do; a dance, 
however, was commenced, in great confusion. 

In this situation fresh runners arrive, declar- 
ing it to be a large house of various colors, and 
crowded with living creatures. It appears now 
to be certain, that itis the great Manitto, bring- 
ing them some kind of game, such as he had not 
given thembefore; but other runners soon after 
arriving, declare that it is positively a house 
full of human beings, of a different color and 
dress from the Indians; that in particular, one 
was dressed entirely in red, who must be the 
Manitto himself. They are hailed fromthe ves- 


he is not allowed to go into the house.—Or if| Sel in a language they do not understand, yet 
it is known that a person has taken advantage of| they shout or yell in the manner of their coun- 


fn] 


the freedom of conversation which is allowed, | 


to inculcate principles hostile to the boy’s reforma- 
tion, he is wholly or in part deprived of the privi- 
lege. 

Second.—All boys are placed in the Institution 
at the public expense. 
_ Third.—A boy cannot be sent to the Institu- 
tion for a limited time.—Whoever is sent there, is 
placed under the guardianship of the Institution 
until he is 21 years of age.—But it is not the in- 
tention that he should remain at the house any 
longer than he is sufficiently reformed, and of 
sufficient age to be apprenticed to a trade.— 
Boys can be discharged from the Institution en- 
tirely, if the Directors wish, by applying to the 
Court which sent them; and then they can be re- 
turned to their parents.—But it is not often done, 
as it is feared that the boy by returning to the 
same persons, places and companions with 
which he formed his wrong habits, would be 
too likely to return to his former bad conduct. 

May our Father so assist you in your efforts 
to be useful to the youth, that you may furnish 
them with such a Companion as shall guard and 
guide them from those paths which lead to wick- 
edness, disgrace and ruin, isthe prayer of your 
and their affectionate friend, 











HISTORY. 





HISTORY OF THE DELAWARE INDIANS. 

A great many years ago, say the Delawares, 
when men witha white skin had never yet been 
seen in this land, some Indians who were out fish- 
ing at a place where the sea widens, espied, at a 


try, by way of returning an answer. Many 
are for running off to the woods, but are pressed 
by others to stay, in order not to give offence 
to their visitor, who might fmd them out and 
destroy them. 

The house, or big canoe, as some call it, 
now stops, and a little canoe comes on shore, 
with the man in red, and some others in it. 
The chiefs and wise men assemble in a large 
circle, and the man in red clothes approaches 
with a friendly countenance. They are lost 
in admiration; the dress, the manners, the 
whole appearance of the strangers are to them 
subjects of wonder; but they are particularly 
struck with him who wore the red coat, all glit- 
tering with gold lace, for which they could in 
no manner account. He surely must be the 
great Manitto; but why should he have a white 
skin? 

Meanwhile a large hackhack (that is, a bot- 
tle with liquor) is brought, from which an un- 
known liquid is poured into a small cup. The 
Manitto drinks,—has the glass filled again, and 
hands it to the chief standing nexttohim. The 
chief receives it, but only smells the contents, 
and passes it on to the next chief, who does the 
same. The glass thus passes through the whole 
circle, and is on the point of being returned, 
when one of the Indians, a brave man, and a 
great warrior, suddenly jumps up, and _har- 
anguesthe assembly. He tells them that the cup 
was given them to drink out of, as the great 








Manitto himself had done. To return what he 
had given would provoke his wrath, and bring 
down destruction. And since the speaker 


great distance, something remarkably large, float-| believed it for the good of the nation, that the 


ing on the water and such as they had never seen 
before. These Indians, immediately returning to 
the shore, apprised their countrymen of what they 





contents offered them should be drunk, and as 
no one else would do it, he would drink it him- 
self, let the consequence be what it might. 


had observed, and many of them hurried out, and’ He then took the glass, and bidding the assem- 





saw with astonishment the object, but could not | 
| 


agree upon what it was: some believed it to be) 


bly a solemn farewell, at once drank up its 
whole contents. Every eye was fixed on the 


an uncommonly large fish, or animal, while oth- resolute chief, to see what effect the liquid 
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would produce. He soon began to stagger, 
and at last fell prostrate on the ground. His 
companions now bemoan his fate; he falls into 
a sound sleep, and they think he has expired. 
He wakes again, jumps up, and declares that 
he never before had felt so happy as after 
drinking that cup. He asks for more: his 
wish is granted; the whole assembly then imi- 
tate him, and all become drunk. Thus began 
the ruin of the unhappy Indians, and thus will 
they be utterly destroyed, unless rescued by the 
power of God, through the light of the Gospel. 
The most dangerous pretenders among them 
are the sorcerers, who not only impose upon 
and frighten the superstitious, but, with the foul 
spirit of Satan, they commit horrid murders and 
are generally cunning enough to conceal their 
wickedness. The following ancedote, related 
by Mr. Heckewelder, in which one of those im- 
posters was brought to the test of truth, will 
also show how deeply rooted is the belief of 
the Indians in these fancied supernatural pow- 
ers. Sometime about the year 1776, a Quaker 
trader of the name of Anderson, who among 
the Indians was called the honest Quaker trader, 
after vainly endeavoring to convince them 
of the folly of witchcraft, defied their sorcerers 
to produce any effect upon him. He desired 
that two of them might be brought to him suc- 
cessively, on different days, for the purpose of 
trying their art. The first conjuror, however, 
declared that Anderson was so good a man, and 
so much the friend of Indians, that he would 
not injure him. The other was of a different 
stamp. He was an arch sorcerer, whose fame 
was extended far and wide, and was much 
dreaded by the Indians, who dissuaded Ander- 
son from exposing himself to what they deemed 
certain destruction. It was only stipulated be- 
forehand that the magician should not be armed, 
nor carry poison, or any thing of a destructive 
nature about him, and that he should not ap- 
proach nearer than twelve feet. The specta- 
tors being assembled, the sorcerer took his seat, 
arrayed in the most frightful manner that he 
could devise. The wizzard began the mumme- 
ry by working with his fingers on a blanket, 
plucking now and then a little wool, and breath- 
ing on it, then rolling it together in small rolls 
of the size of a bean, and went through a num- 
ber of antic tricks. Anderson remained cool 
and composed, now and then calling to his an- 
tagonist not to be sparing of his exertions. 
The conjuror now began to make the most hor- 
rid gesticulations. At last, while the eyes of 
the spectators were all fixed on this brave man, 
to observe the effect of the sorcerer’s craft, the 
terrible conjuror, finding that all his efforts were 
vain, gave up the point; alleging, as an excuse, 
‘that the quantity of salt which the Americans 
used with their food was what preserved them 
from the effects of sorcery.’’ Though it was 
easy to see throughthis miserable pretence, yet 
the Indians are so infatuated on this subject, 
that they gave to the impostor’s lame excuse 
the most implicit belief. [S. S. Journal. 
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From the “ Friend of Youth,” (the Little Greek Paper.) 
TO THE YOUTH OF AMERICA. 
Letrer I].—Tue Istanp or Patmos. 
Symrna, Sept. 22d, 1832. 
My Dear Youne Frienps, 
In my first letter, I spoke of the wants of our 
schools and of my object in addressing you. 
am unwilling to wait long without writing you 





ride round it in halfa day. It is however very 
|rocky and mountainous, and also deeply indent- 
(ed by small bays or inlets of the sea. These 
form several excellent harbors, which have tend- 
ed, no doubt, to direct the attention of most of the 
modern inhabitants to nautical employments. 
Though naturally barren in the extreme, perse- 
vering industry has rendered the island in some 
parts considerably productive. 

In ancient times, the Romans made use of 
Patmos and several other islands of the Archipe- 
lago, as places of banishment for criminals. The 
first glance at its high and rugged hills, convinces 
one how well it was selected for such a purpose. 
But while thus answering the purpose of a 
common prison house, it was destined to ac- 
quire with posterity a higher and more sacred 
fame. 

Our blessed Saviour had been ‘‘ taken by wick- 
ed hands and crucified and slain,” 33 years after 
he ‘* was born in Bethlehem of Judea.’”’ In the 
70th year of the Christian era, Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed. Before even this time the gospel had 
been widely preached, and many of the Apostles, 
after gathering churches of numerous converts, 
had sealed their testimony with their blood. One 
however, the beloved disclple John, was spared 
toa good old age. According to ecclesiastical 
history, he was banished to Patmos from the 
neighboring city of Ephesus, in the latter part of 
the reign of the Roman Emperor, Domitian, A. 
D. 96 or 97. 

Every child who is familiar with his Bible, 
will call to mind the single mention which is 
made of this island in the New Testament, (Re- 
velation, Chap. I. verse 9th.) ‘‘I John, who 
also am your brother and companion in tribulation 


ance of God, only to a few hundreds, yet so great 
were the apprehensions entertained, that not on- 
ly were schools and churches closed, but almost 
all business suspended and nearly a fourth part 
of the inhabitants left the city.” Finding our- 
selves inconveniently situated for maintaining 
the customary quarantine, we thought we might 
more usefully employ our time in visiting some 
of the Greek and Turkish Islands, and among 
others took in our way the island of Patmos. 

We had earnestly desired to be present in this 
hallowed isle ‘‘on the Lord’s day,” but with all 
our efforts and offers of a reward to the seamen, 
it was not until near midnight of the succeediny 
day, that our little bark slowly made her way 
around its rocky promontories and projecting 
shoals. The hour and circumstances, all were 
favorable for deepening the impressions one 
would wish to cheerish on visiting such a scene. 
Our approach alarmed such a multitude of sea 
fowl, that we were ready to conclude that at most 
none but a solitary hermit could be a tenant of 
the place. 

On reaching the principal haven, however, we 
could descry by the light of the moon, a consider- 
able number of magazines, dwellings and chapels. 
When the morning dawned, the monastery of St. 
John was to be seen rising like a castle on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midst 
ofa town of 4 or 500 houses. Half way up the 
mountain were several ruined buildings around 
and covering the spot where tradition says the 
Book of Revelation was written. The buildings 
of the island are all of stone and many of the 
private houses are large and airy. 

We were much gratified on landing, with the 
appearance of industry and thrift exhibited in the 





and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, 


world of God, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.”” Venerable old man! what a sweet and 
holy interest is attached to his history. His 
youthful days were spent on the banks of the Jor- 
}dan, and around the secluded iake of Gennesarcth. 
Here in the humble employment of a fisherman, 
he continued with James, his brother, until at the 
Saviour’s call, they arose, left all, and followed 
him to become ‘‘ fishers of men.” 

How peculiarly dear he was to his Lord and 
Master, we may learn from the following record- 
‘ed incidents at the Last Supper and at the Cruci- 
fixion. ‘‘ Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bo- 
som one of his disciples whom Jesus loved.” 
‘* There stood by the cross of Jesus, his mother; 
when Jesus therefore saw his mother and the 
disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto 
his mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then saith 
he to the disciple, Behold, thy mother! And 
from that hour, that disciple took her unto his 
own home.” 

These delegated duties of filial affection having 
been fulfilled, the disciple had now come in his 
old age, after performing the more active labors 
of an evangelist, to be banished to this dreary isle. 
Yet even here, at such a wide remove from eve- 
ry outward comfort, did he find a fulfilment of the 
promise of his dying Master, ‘‘I will not leave 
you comfortless, I will come unto you.” This 
Was a consolation of which the malice neither of 
the Roman monarch nor of his Asian Deputy 
could deprive him, for in this solitary isle he is 
privileged to add, ‘‘I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice, as 
of a trumpet, saying I am Alpha and Omega, the 
| first and the last, and what thou seest write in 




















I | 4 book, and send it unto the seven Churches which 


are in Asia; unto Ephesus, and unto Symrna, 


again, and shall now give you some account of| and unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, and unto 


one of the most interesting places in which we 
have established a school; the Island of Patmos. 
By looking on your maps, as youshould always 
do when you read of any place, you will see that 
Patmos is near the south east part of Asia Minor, 
and a little south of the larger Island of Samos. 
ts circumference is only about 18 or 20 miles, 
so that were there a good read, one might easily 


Sardis,and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea.” 

Who would not rejoice to visit a spot trodden 
by the footsteps of the beloved disciple of our 
Lord, and consecrated by this heavenly vision? 
The prevalence of the plague in Symrna the last 
year, afforded myself and family such an unex- 
pected privilege. Though the mortality from that 
dreaded disease amounted, through the forbear- 





village around the harbor. Several manufacto- 


was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the| ries of brown pottery were in active operation, 
| 


and the females were universally busied in mak- 
ing cotton stockings and caps. We had a long 
and toilsome march to reach the town, yet over 
a good paved way, for which the Patmians are 
indebted to the munificence of one of their wealthy 
citizens residing in foreign parts. After entering 
the gates, for it is a walled town, we were con- 
ducted at once to the Monastery, where we re- 
ceived a most hospitable reception from the He- 
gumenos or Prior, from whom we derived most 
of the following facts. 

This celebrated monastery was founded 735 
years since, in the reign of the Greek Emperor 
Alexius Comneus, by Christodoulos, a native of 
Angora. The original charter under the seal of 
that Emperor, is still in possession of the Mon- 
astery and was shown us by the Prior; at least 
that part which the moths have spared. Contra- 
ry to the usual practice, this Institution was left 
entirely independent of Patriarchs or Bishops, and 
in consideration of this and other privileges, the 
founder relinquished to the Emperor large pos- 
sessions which he held in Asia Minor and the 
adjacent islands. 

Christodoulos was buried in Negropont, from 
whence his remains were stolen and brought to 
Patmos. Various attempts have since been 
made, as the priest told us, by the Venetians 
and other Catholics, to remove them, but a mira- 
culous attachment to this spot, continully found- 
ered the vessels in which they were embarked, 
and brought them back to their favorite rest. 
What a pity that men professing to be Christians 
should give circulation and credit to such absur- 
dities! 

Immediately on our arrival at the Monastery, 
the first errand of our Greek companion was to 
visit the chapel in which these pretended relics 
are deposited. After mass which the attendant 
priest began to say without ceremony, they kissed 
also the frightful skull, enclosed in a silver case, 
and before I could prevent it, raised up a little 
English boy, who was a pupil in my family, to 
perform the same disgusting ceremony. 

On ascending to the terrace, we could perceive 





the form of the buildiug to be that of a vessel, 
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Youth’s Companion. 





upon whose deck we appeared to be standing. | forgetting how many times she had been disobe- 
From the thickness and strength of its walls, it dient to her instructer, struck the poor little girl 
imust have been in earlier times a formidable cas- | who thought she had been to school long enough, 
The Prior showed us where the Russians | and hurt her much, but did not try to persuade 


tle. ! 
fixed their telegraph when they had possession of | | 
the island in 1770. 


sea, studded with its hundred beauteous islands 


} 


were ‘‘ fine times ” truly among the school and 
As I looked down from this elevation on the | committee, which were only ended as the in- 
pictured island of the Apocalypse beneath my | structer, having witnessed these things through 
feet and abroad on the waters of the dark blue | the entry door, thought proper to go in and restore 
| things to order.—What little girl would wish to 

or bounded by the coast of Asia, and thought | be like Susan?—[ Reporter. 


1er to stay a little longer, so that presently there 





of the age past when the Apostles John and|: 
Paul and the Evangelists Timothy and Apollos 
were here publishing salvation, I felt new and 
strong desires to impart the Bible to every family 
and establish a school in every neighborhood 
where the first Churches of Christ assembled. 
My Dear Young Friends,—will each of you 
contribute a little towards the accomplishment of 
these objects? Josian Brewer. 





LEARNING. 
SUSAN KEEPING SCHOOL. 

Little Susan went to a school where there were 
about twenty other little girls very nearly of her 
own age. She liked to attend school very much; | 
and if it would answer any good purpose, I could | 
tell one or two stories which would show how 
much she loved to go. I remember very well 
that one day, when Susan’s grandmother was un- 
weli, (an old lady of whom she was very fond, | 
taking much pleasure in bringing her the first of | 
the pretticst flowers of spring,) she said to her | 
mother, ‘‘ Ma’am, is it wrong if [ want to go to| 
school when grandma’am is sick?”? Her mother | 
answered in the same way as | suppose many oth- 
er good mothers would answer their children: 
**No, my dear,” said she, ‘‘not if you wish to 
go from right motives.” ‘* What is right motives, 
and what do you mean by my going from right 
motives? ” ‘‘ 1 mean, my dear, if you wish to 
go because you love your studies, and at the 
same time feel sorry that your grandmother is un- 
well.” 

Now the truth was, that litthe Susan was more 
fond of going to school than she was of studying 
hard lessons. Nobody could say that she was a 
naughty girl because she did not love to go to 
school; but her books and lessons often told sad 
tales of her habits of study. 1 suppose that there 
are many, very many little girls who think they 
are very fond.of going to school, but who do not 
love to study hard lessons. ‘The secret is, they 
like to sce all their little playnfates together—and 
this is perfectly correct, if it do not cause them 
to neglect study—and often they think if they 
could only keep the school, what fine times they 
would have. O they would not have any whip- 
ping, because they would not have any bad chil- 
dren. And why would they not have any bad 
children? Because, if they kept school, they 
would not make their scholars study, and so their 
scholars would love them so much as not to be- 
have badly. So thought little Susan; but how 
true it was, will be scen by the following little an- 
cedote. 

One day, as the teacher was returniug to 
school in the afternoon, he was met by three or 
four smiling little ones, who cried out, ‘‘O come 
and see the new school mistress and the new 
school committee.”” He entered the school room, 
and was struck with a very novel sight. Susan 
was sitting in a great chair, having books, pens, 
&c. around her, and a group of little girls, sitting 
on a bench as still as mice, were looking at her, 
and seemed to be afraid to turn their heads one 

way or the other, while the committee, composed 
of three other little girls, were standing with 
boys’ hats on, and gave her and the little children 
a great deal of good advice about keeping her 
school, behaviour, &c. But one of her little 
scholars, not liking to be kept so prim, and per- 
haps thinking she had learned enough, thought it 
time to be dismissed. Not so the mistress. She, 














NATURAL HISTORY. 





From the Portsmouth, N. H. State Ierald. 
THE SEA TYGER. 

The sealing schooner Pacific, which arrived at 
this port afew weeks since. brought home the skull 
and hide of aseatyger, taken near the South 
Georgia Islands. ‘The brave tenant of the deep 
measured seven feet in length and girted three and 
a half feet when killed. ‘The general shape of the 
head is like that of the common seal, with the ex- 
ception that it is more elongated, and the sockets 
of the eyes deeper and broader. It measures 15 
1-4 inches from the extremity of the nose to the 
great hole of the occipital bone. The length of 
the lower jaw from the chin to the point of articu- 
lation with the upper jaw bone is 11 1-2 inches. 
A straight line drawn trom one articulating aa 





cess tothe other, measures six inches. The num- 
ber ofteeth is thirty-two—four of which are tusks. | 
The largest tusk is an inch and a quarter long, 
and one inch in circumference at its base. In| 
each jaw there are ten grinders, which immedi- | 
ately after emerging from their sockets, are divi- | 
ded into three distinct conical portions, the central | 
division being no more than halfan inch long, and 
two lateral ones the fourth of an inch, all termina- 
ting with sharp smooth points. ‘The skin is cover- 
ed with fine, thick, short hair, of a grey color on 


abdomen. It has short, strong flippers. The sea 
tyger moves with surprising velocity inthe water, 
and allits motions in that element are indicative of 
great strength. 

Its principal food is penguins; and when a flock 
of these beautiiul birds is discovered at a distance, 
he gets upon the windward side, lies upon his 
back, and inthis attitude he suffers himself to ride 
upon the billows with his head slightly elevated 
above his body—keeping his large, dark, vigilent 
eye, steadily fixed upon the ill-fated object of his 


near to secure it, he turns upon his beily, cleaves 
the billow with astonishing swiftness, and the next 
moment he is seen plunging into the water with a 
penguin which weighs forty or sixty pcunds, in his 
capacious jaws. He is an animal of undaunted 
courage and shrewdness. 

The crew of the Pacitic were frequently chaced 
by sea tygers while they were cruising in their 
boats. On one occasion, when two of the men 
were at a considerable distance from the shore 
and from the schooner, a tyger nearly twenty 
feet long and six feet in circumference, discovered 
their situation and immediately pursued the boat 
with all possible speed. When he got within ten 
or twelve feet, he leaped for the boat, at the same 
time exposing his teeth with great rage: but failing 
to get in the boat, he made a furious attempt to 
upsetit. At this moment one ofthe party lodgeda 
musket ball into his body; but this only served to 
augment the animal’s fury, and he again attempt- 
ed to spring into the boat; and had it not been that 
he received a severe blow froma lance, would have 
succeeded. He still kept up battle with unabat- 
ed courage and violence; repeated his efforts and 
seemed resolved that neither the power nor the 
weapons of man should prevail against him; and 
it was not till the second and the third ball were 
lodged within him that he was overcome. At 
another time some of the crew were three miles 
from the schooner in their boat, when they saw a 
large tyger following intheir wake. He kept at 





yursuit; and as soon as he has floated sufficiently | 
H y 








a distance from the boat, and betrayed no dispo- 
sition to annoy the party, which circumstance jn- 


duced them, at that time unacquainted with the 
habits of the sea tyger, to pursue him; but they 
soon found that their ignorance of the character 
of their enemy had betrayed them into imminent 
danger, and that they were likely to pay dear 
for their temerity; for the tyger prepared himself 
for battle and gave chase to the crew, who imme- 
diately pulled for the vessel; and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty that they succeeded in keeping 
him out of the boat or from upsetting it. Some of 
the sailors tasted the milk of the sea ty ger which 
they killed, and found it excellent. 

It has been supposed that the sea tyger and 
the walrus are the same, but they differ in seve- 
al particulars, such as the number, size, shape, 
and relative position ofthe teeth, and in the 
form of the head, which latter in the walrus 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the human 
species. 





MISCELLANY. 
FILIAL TENDERNESS. 

The three sons of an eastern lady were invited 
to furnish her with an expression of their love, be- 
fore she went on a long journey. One brought a 
marble tablet, with the inscription of her rame; 
another presented her with a rick garlandof fra- 
grant flowers; and the third entered her presence, 
and thus accosted her—‘ Mother, I have neither 
marble tablet nor fragrant nosegay, but I havea 
heart. Here your name is engraven, here your 
memory is precious, and this heart, full of affection, 
will follow you wherever you travel, and remain 
with you wherever you repose.’ 











A FATHER’S COUNSEL. 
I would warn you against listening to any thing 
| bad; we have so much evil within us, that it is 


the back and spotted with black and white on the | very unwise as well as sinful, to add to it by 


hearkening to a bad story, a bad song, or a bad 
itoast. They will be retained by the memory, 
while good things are forgotten. 








POETRY. 





THE DYING CHILD. 

Ah ! look thy last, fond mother, 
On the beauty of that brow, 

For death’s cold hand is passing o’er 
Its marble stillness now; 

Those silken eyelids weighing down 
Upon the glazed eye, 

Are telling to thy aching heart, 
Thy lovely one must die ! 

Yes, mother of the dying one, 
The beautiful must go! ° 

The pallid cheek and fading eye, 
And trembling lip of snow, 

Are signets from the hand of death, 
Wher unseen angels come 

To bear the young and beautiful 
To their own happy home. 

That soft white hand within thy own, 
May never more entwine 

Its arms around the mother’s neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine; 

Those still cold fingers never more 
Along thy forehead fair, 

Shall dally with the raven curls 
That cluster thickly there. 

The flashes of its speaking eye, 
The music of its mirth, 

Shall never more make glad the hearts 
Around the parent’s hearth; 

Then look thy last, fond mother. 
For the earth shall be above, 

But curtain up that sleeping one, 
The first born of thy love. 

But let thy burning thoughts go forth, 
And pray that thou may’st meet 

That sinless one, where worlds shall bow 
Before the judgment seat; 

And pray, that when the wing of death 

s shadowed on thy brow, 

Thy soul may be beside the one 

That sleepeth near thee now. 
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